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Education of the Gifted’ 


By PAUL WITTY 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


and SAMUEL W. BLOOM 
Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


SINCE the early twenties the problem of pro- 
viding for the superior pupil has provoked con- 
siderable discussion among educators, but until 
recently little direct action, except in isolated 
cases, has been taken. Before 1920 it was rather 
generally believed that very bright and ‘‘gifted”’ 
children were eccentric, immature, and emo- 
tionally unstable. Some 


eccentricity and genius were inseparable, and 


writers asserted that 


others stated that the extent of genius was in 
direct proportion to the amount of instability. 
Still their 
stressed the erratic nature of the gifted individ- 


others, less extreme in position, 


1The term ‘‘gifted’’ refers in this article to a child 
whose ‘‘performance in a worth-while type of human 
endeavor is consistently remarkable’’; the term gifted is 
not restricted to the academically gifted. Other desig 
nations which could be used inelude ‘‘rapid learner,’’ 
‘*more capable learner,’’ ‘‘high ability children,’’ and 
other similar expressions. (This differentiation was pro 
posed by Paul Witty.) 


ual. The results of such thinking were unfor- 


tunate. Bright and atypical children were some- 
times shunned; occasionally they were looked 
upon with jealousy or with suspicion. In school 
many very bright children, responsive to the 
attitudes of others, hesitated to reveal their abili- 
ties. Accordingly, their potentialities were un- 


recognized and their rare abilities were un- 
challenged. 

Contrary to popular thought, the gifted child 
is not the weakling, not the introverted malad- 
.. the proto- 
type implied by the term ‘‘genius.’’ On the 


contrary, Terman and Oden,? Witty,’ and others 


justed, emotionally unstable type . 


have shown that he is physically stronger, so- 
2L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, ‘‘The Gifted Child 
Grows Up’’ (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947). 
3P. Witty (editor), ‘‘The Gifted Child’’ (Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1951). 





cially more secure, and emotionally more stable 
when compared with children of his own chrono- 
logical age. 

IIe is alert, more responsive, more eager to 
learn, is a better reader, has a larger grasp of 
is more critical of kis educa- 


vocabulary, and 


tional offerings. But he is often a problem in the 
classroom in which his abilities and interests are 
not challenged or stimulated. It is our responsi- 
bility to provide a curriculum for him that 1s 
challenging and rewarding. 

Identification of gifted children.—After the 
advent of the inteligence test, children of 1.Q. 
130 and higher were referred to as ‘‘gifted.’’ 
In the early studies of the distribution of intel- 
ligence, it was found that such children repre- 
sented about one per cent of the school popula- 
tion. There is no quick and easy way to identify 
these children. The use of the I.Q. as the sole 
criterion of giftedness brings about the selection 
of children who possess high abstract or verbal 


intelligence. Towever, if children are reared 
under unfavorable socio-economic circumstances, 
the verbal test of intelligence has limited value 
in assaying their ability. Community influences 
and restricted opportunities may also affect a 
child’s response to some parts of a non-verbal 
test. 
ally may not reveal his ability on tests. 

present experimenting 


Similarly, a child who is blocked emotion- 


Psychologists are at 
with new techniques for the measurement of intel- 
Some are seeking to identify ‘‘ primary 
their 


igence, ‘ 
mental abilities’’ and to study matu- 


ration. Others are striving to devise ‘‘culture- 


fair’’ tests as well as tests of ‘‘global intelli- 
gence.’’ The experimental data accruing from 
these approaches are, at the present time, signifi- 
cant but It is to be hoped that 


continued experimentation will soon yield more 


inconclusive. 


valid data concerning the nature of intelligence. 
In the meantime, it will prove desirable to em- 


ploy established techniques to identify gifted 


pupils.‘ 

The use of the intelligence test alone will not 
result in the identification of all children who 
are gifted, for studies show relatively low posi- 
tive relationships between test-intelligence and 
measures of ability in music, art, and other 
areas.° 

4P. Witty, Childhood Education, XXIX (March, 1953), 
312-16. 

oF. T. 
LXXXII (first half, 1953), 
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Wilson, The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
67-68. 


The method of identifying ‘‘gifted’’ children 
varies from community to community. For ex- 
ample, in San Diego, the following terminology 
has been agreed upon by the committee working 
with the gifted: The term gifted refers to the 
student group having I.Q.’s at or above the 
third standard deviation above the mean. In 
keeping with the basie philosophy of the Santa 
Barbara Schools regarding the importance of 
many related factors in determining the total 
personality of the student, no definite limits in 
I.Q. are set. Teacher observations and evalua- 
tions are considered most important means of 
identifying such pupils since it is the teacher 
who is able to observe and judge performance, 
work habits, creative ability, and abstract think- 
ing. In San Francisco, a comprehensive testing 
program is in use from the elementary school 
through the The and 
achievement of the pupils are evaluated and the 


high school. abilities 
top two per cent are considered the ‘‘gifted.’”® 

Requirements for admission to the Stuyvesant 
High School in New York City (a specialized 
science high school) include an I.Q. 110 or better 
on a group test, superior achievement in English, 
and language, and recommenda- 
tion of former teachers. Morris Meister, prin- 
cipal of the High School of Science in the Bronx, 
suggests an I.Q. 120 plus and interest in science 
as criteria. The Central High School in Phila- 
delphia has three requirements: I.Q. 110 plus, 


mathematies, 


superior erades in all major subjects, and the rec- 
ommendation of the former principal.’ 

We see, then, that the identification of the 
rifted in most schools is not limited to an intelli- 
gence test but is supported by the results made 
on various standardized achievement tests, past 
performance, and teacher report. 

Neglect of children of high I.Q.—Let us now 
consider some results of studies of children 
gifted in abstract intelligence—children of very 
high 1.Q.’s. Experimental studies demonstrate 
the rapidity of their learning. By the time such 
children are 10 years of age, they have eduea- 
tional knowledge far in excess of the average of 


their classmates. Terman and Oden® conclude: 


6 The statements regarding San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
and San Franciseo are based on discussions by one of the 
writers with school officials in each of these cities. 

7 Statements are based on information obtained during 
visits to the schools by Samuel W. Bloom. 

81. M. Terman and M. H. Oden, ‘‘The Gifted Child 
Grows Up’’ (Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947), p. 28. 
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ce 


It is a conservative estimate that more than 
half of 


had already mastered the school curriculum to a 


the children with 1Q’s of 135 or above 


point two full grades beyond the one in which 
they were enrolled, and some of them as much as 


three or four grades beyond.”’ 


‘emely 


Other studies have corroborated the e: 


rapid rate of learning among the gifted. Ae 


cordingly, gifted children need additional stimu- 
lating and challenging experiences which they 
l. 


rarely receive in the large classes of most schools 


today. In fact, in many their unusual 


Cases 


abilities are not even recognized. This gross 
neglect is acknowledged by many school people, 
but little is done to correct this situation. As 


one writer states: ‘‘The gifted, the potential 


leaders, discoverers and creators ... are usually 
left to develop their own skills in their own way 
and in terms of personal initiative alone.’’ 
There is, however, a growing concern among 
educators to assure the early identification of 
vifted children and to provide a suitable cur- 
ricula for them. There is also a growing concern 
over the provision of financial aid to enable many 
gifted pupils to earry on advanced work in 
school. 
states half of 


high-school graduates fail to go to college. De 


It has been pointed out that in many 


the estimated number of gifted 


spite the awakening of interest in gifted chil- 
dren, they are still grossly neglected as surveys 
show.?° 
Recent educational provision for the gifted 

An awakening of interest in the gifted has been 
observed in many schools during the past four or 
five years. This condition is attributable in part 
to the widespread dissemination of facts con- 
tained in the book, ‘‘ The Gifted Child.’ It is 
traceable also to the recommenda 


influence of 
tions found in the monograph, “*T 
of the Gifted,’’ published by the 


Policies Commission of the National Edueation 


he Edueation 
Edueational 


Association.!? 


: Miles, 
. Carmichael (New York: 

946), p. 931. 

10 P, Witty, ScrooL aANpD Society, LXXVI (September 
20, 1952), 177-181. 

11 P, Witty (editor), ‘*The Gifted Child,’’ loc. cit. 

12 Edueational Policies Commission of the National 
Edueation Association of the United States and the 
Ameriean Association of School Administrators. ‘* The 
Edueation of the Gifted’’ (Washington, D. C.: National 
Edueation Association, 1950). See also Cornelius W 
DeKiewiet, The Scientific Monthly, UXXVI (February, 
1953), 57-62; T. R. MeConnell, The North Centra 
Quarterly, XXVII (Janu: ry, 1953 


as examples of this interest. 
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‘(Manual of Child Psychology,’’ edited 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


sociation 
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Stimulation of interest is traceable also to the 
ord 


Which has initiated four projects.'* It is eon- 


very recent activities of the loundation 


sidered essential that gifted individuals be iden- 


tified early and that educational opportunities 


be provided so that they may obtain ‘‘educa 


tional experience to maximize their potential 


achievement.”’ 

The earlier work in the interest of gifted chil 
dren has already been reviewed.'* However, 
during 1950-1953, innovations and developments 
have been reported in a number of cities. Al- 


1M, Teacher, XX (April, 
107-110. 


14 Paul Witty, 


Science 1953), 


ScHooL AND Society, loc. cit, 
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though all these programs have not yet been de- 
scribed in the periodical literature, they have re- 
ceived recognition. One of the writers visited 
each of these schools during the past academic 
year and based these comments on his observa- 
tions. This endeavor included: 

1. The remarkable work in science at the 
Forest Hills High School, Yonkers (New York), 
‘arried on by P. F. Brandwein. 

2. The experimental classes at Monroe High 
School, Rochester (N. Y.), under the direction of 
Miss Mary A. Sheehan who has reported scholar- 
ship awards for Monroe pupils to be in excess of 
$71,000 for the current year ending June, 1953. 

3. The work at the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka (Illinois), with its AA group. 

4. The guidance and stimulation given the 
superior student in science and other areas in 
the Evanston Township High School (Evanston, 
I}inois). 

5. The class in Independent Study in the 
Modesto (California) public schools. 

6. The work ef Santa Barbara with its co- 
ordinator for the education of the gifted. 

7. The Reading Program of the Santa Ana 
elementary schools. 

8. The emphasis on identification and enrich- 
ment in the Long Beach school system. 

9. San Diego with teacher consultants devot- 
ing full time to the gifted. 

10. Los Angeles with its experimental gifted 
group at the elementary level under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Donald Kineaid. 

Increased attention has been given recently to 
the activities reported earlier in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and New York. 
in Baltimore work with the gifted. 
the Robert E. Lee Junior High Sehool, 
with its selected pupils who complete grades 7, 


Several schools 
These in- 


elude: 


8, and 9 in two years, Baltimore City College on 
the secondary level, and Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute. 
college preparatory courses for selected stu- 


The secondary schools offer advanced 
dents. In several articles, P. F. Brandwein has 
described ways of caring for the student of un- 
usual ability in science.’® 

Successful programs have been reported, too, 


in Pennsylvania’® and Ohio.’ In 1951, the al- 


15 P. F, Brandwein, Science Teacher, XX (April, 1953), 
111-114. 

16 Hedwig Pregler, Provisions for the Mentally Superior 
Child, Pittsburgh Schools, XXVI (January-February, 
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ready well-known efforts of the Major Work 
Classes in Cleveland were discussed by Grace I. 
Loomis'* and by Dorothy Norris.'® 
Administrative practices in caring for the 
gifted. 
grams, as well as in the recently published lit- 


In the foregoing recently developed pro 


erature concerning the gifted, the following prac. 
tices are recommended: (a) Acceleration or 
grade skipping; (b) special classes and special 
schools; (¢) extension of experiences by use of 
workshops, clubs, and the library; (d) enrich- 
ment in regular classes; (e) guidance and coun 
selling; and (f) use of community resources. 
Acceleration or grade skipping.—Among the 
administrative proposals to care for the gifted, 
acceleration or grade skipping has frequently 
been proposed. The Three School-Three College 
Plan (Ford Foundation), involving Andover, 
Exeter, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, was developed to avoid duplication in 


Lawrenceville, 


the offerings in college and preparatory school.*° 
As a result, a recommendation was made that 
superior students of good emotional stability, 
health, and social adjustment be permitted to 
take the normal eight years of high school and 
college in seven years. 

Another Ford The 
Early Admission to College, is now ending its 
Four hundred stu- 


program, Program for 


second year of operation. 
dents were admitted in September, 1951, to 12 


colleges prior to their graduation from the high 
Another 400 were admitted in Septem- 


school. 
ber, 1952. It appears already that the adjust- 
ment of the students to the advanced work and 


other requirements was satisfactory. However, 


it is too early to evaluate adequately this pro 
gram. 

The School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing, under the executive 


1952). See also the following reports: University of 
Pennsylvania State-Wide Conference on Education of 
Gifted Children and Youth, The Educational Service 
Bureau (November, 1951); Report of Work Conference 
in the Interest of Gifted Children and Youth, The Penn 
sylvania State College (November 9,.1951); Pennsylvania 
Association for the Study of Mentally Gifted Children 
and Youth, Report of Spring Meeting (Pittsburgh, Pa., 
May 16-17, 1952). 

17 P, H. Holeomb, Exceptional Child, XIX (February, 
1953), 201. 

18G. I. Loomis, Curriculum Bulletin (Deeember 12, 
1951), edited by H. B. Wood, School of Edueation, Uni 
versity of Oregon. 

19D. E. Norris, 
1951), 834, 

20 Morris Meister, Science Teacher, loc. cit., 107—110. 
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The Instructor, ILXI (September, 





directorship of William H. Carnog®! of Phila- 
delphia, is studying ways to develop curricula 
for high-school pupils of high ability which will 
lead to advanced standing at college. 

It is possible for a pupil of high ability to be 
accelerated as much as two years in the Balti 
more schools. The bright pup‘l has an oppor- 
tunity to complete the three years of junior high- 
school work in two years at the Robert E. Lee 
School ; he can then enter the advanced prepara- 
In this 
way pupils save the equivalent of a year in col- 


tory course at one of three high schools. 
lege. This program has been in operation for 
approximately 50 years. Colleges such as Cor 
nell, Oberlin, Smith, Goucher, and others accept 
these accelerated pupils into their sophomore 
classes. 

As early as 1933, Witty and Wilkins sum- 
marized the literature on acceleration and found 
that moderate amounts of acceleration seemed 
justifiable for the gifted? J. W. Trusler later 
recommended more frequent grade skipping for 
pupils of I.Q. 125 and above.** 
dation seems to be in accord with suggestions 


This recommen- 


drawn from genetie studies which show that ae- 
eeleration in the elementary school up to two 
full grades is not associated with undesirable 
later adjustment in the gifted. Recently Pres- 
sey studied some relationships of acceleration to 
suecess in college and has coneluded: ‘‘The evi- 
dence was practically unanimous that younger 
entrants were more likely to graduate, had the 
best academic records, won the most honors, and 
presented the lowest disciplinary difficulties.’’** 

It should be pointed out that the use of aeccel- 
eration has not been popular among American 
reflect the doubt 


shown by administrators, supervisors, and teach- 


edueators. Several studies 


ers concerning the practice—particularly at the 
high-school level.*® 
Enrichment for the gifted pupil in special 


classes and special schools—FEnrichment is 

21 William H. Carnog, ‘‘School & College Study of 
Admission with Advanced Standing,’’ Bulletin of Infor- 
mation (220 Wilford Building, Philadelphia 4, Pa., Nov., 
1952), 1-17. 

22P, Witty and W. L. Wilkins, Educational Admin 
tstration and Supervision, XIX (May, 1933), 321-346. 

23. J. W. Trusler, Grade Teacher, LXVII (October, 
1949), 16-17, 96-98. 

248. L. Pressey, Bureau of Educational Research Mono 
graphs, No. 31 (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Uni 
versity, 1949). 

25**High School Methods with Superior Students,’’ 
National Education Association Research Bulletin, XIX 
(September, 1946). 
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widely endorsed as the most defensible method of 
caring for the gifted. A number of writers be- 
lieve that the most adequate form of enrichment 
occurs in the special class or the special school. 
The enrichment practices for gifted pupils found 
in the Hunter College Elementary School have 
been ably presented in ‘‘ Educating Gifted Chil 


6 


dren.’”*® David Kraus in the November issue of 
High Points*’ described the activities of capable 
pupils who carry on extensive exploration and 
investigation in science during the last hour of 
teachers, this 


the school day. Under skilled 


work has proved so effective that, within the past 


two years, three awards have been won by these 


pupils in the Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search. 
At the Colfax School 


richment 


in Pittsburgh, the en- 


program includes unit work, exeur- 
sions, reports, experiments, discussion, Spanish, 
At the Girls High School in Phila- 


delphia, enrichment in the physics classes eon- 


and typing. 


sists of special reports and investigations in sev- 
Reports have been made on such 
“Blee- 


Crystal Diodes 


eral areas. 
, 


topies as: ‘‘Atomies,’’ ‘‘Television,’’ 


9 66 79 66 


tronic Theory, Lubricants, 
in Modern Electronies,’’ ‘‘ Entropy,’’ and others. 
At the North Phoenix High School (Arizona), 
pupils are given an opportunity to work before 
of their 


Laboratories and workshops are avail- 


and after school in the seience field 
choice. 
able under the supervision of interested teachers. 
Promising students are used as laboratory as- 
sistants and as workers in the stock room. Com 
munity resources, too, are employed to stimulate 
or extend interests. At the Jordan High School 
in Long Beach, a Guided Reading Program pro 
vides stimulation for the superior student. 

Herbert S. Zim points out that the develop- 
ment of the pupil of unusual ability in seience 
can be fostered by appropriate activities through- 
out the entire year.** 

Inez Kelly has described the varied activities 
planned for unusually interested and capable 
students in the area of mathematics. In the 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute (Indiana), 
students having interest and ability in mathe- 


Srumbaugh, and F. Wilson, ‘‘ Edu- 
(New York: The Maemillan 


26G. Hildreth, F. 
eating Gifted Children’’ 
Company, 1952). 

27D. Kraus, High Points, XXXIV (November, 1952), 
63-5. 

28H. B. Zim, The Bulletin of the National Association 

Secondary School Principals, XXXVII (January, 
1953), 156-165. 
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matics are provided an enriched program which 
includes supplementary projects related to ac- 
tivities in science, membership in a mathematics 
club, activities to earn money to buy books and 
equipment, and a visit to the Sci-Math Assembly 
at Purdue University.*® 

Another 
writer expressed his preference for teaching 
gifted the 


finds most challenging the typical classroom with 


Enrichment in regular classes 


children within regular class. He 
its enrollment of rapid and slow learners. Such 
a group requires differentiation of procedures 
and assignments.*° 

Marion C. Sheridan has suggested some ways 
by which an English teacher can enrich the eur- 
riculum for superior students in a regular class. 
The 


reading, creative pursuits, and projects related 


activities suggested include independent 
to the mass media of communiecation.*! 

In a rather comprehensive article presenting 
activities for the gifted pupil throughout the 
elementary and secondary school, Buck R. Rex 
describes procedures suitable for use in guiding 
La al 4 
This 


presentation stresses: the work of consultants, 


the work of the gifted in regular classes. 


committees, creative pursuits, and ways of plan- 
ning and evaluating the endeavor at various 
levels.*? 

It is generally conceded that a satisfactory 
device for providing for the gifted within the 
heterogeneous class structure is through differ- 
entiated assignments. However, with constantly 
expanding enrollments, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for a teacher to provide adequately 
for the different levels of ability in the regular 
classroom, 
of the gifted 


superintendent of 


Claude LL 
the 
Schools in charge of secondary education, ex- 


Guidance Reeves. 


assistant Los Angeles 
presses the view that the gifted can be helped 
Such a 


program requires the services of a co-ordinator 


greatly through adequate counseling. 


in counseling who works with pupils, their teach- 


291, Kelly, School Life, XXXV (November, 1952 
27-8. See also R. A. Baumgartner, School Science and 
Mathematics, LITT (Mareh, 1953), 207-213. 

OB. V. Deutchman, Secretarial Studies Department, 
Grace H. Dodge Voeational High School, New York, 
The Balance Sheet, XXXIII (November, 1951), 100-103, 

1M. CC. Sheridan, 
Journal, XLI (December, 
Jewett, The English Journal, XLII 
137. 


National Education Association 
1952), 566-567. See also A. 
Mark h, 1953), 131 


(Decem 


, Jr., Exceptional Children, XIX 


ers, and parents from the elementary grades 
through high school. 

Programs of this type, differing chiefly in de 
tails, have San Diego, 


Barbara, Long Beach, Berkeley, and Ventura 


been started in Santa 


Constanee Chandler, ¢o-ordinator of research 
and guidance at Ventura, describes the Ventura 
County Schools program for the gifted in a 
letter written April 30, 1953, to one of the 
writers: 

It was begun as a ease study approach in which 
each youngster who was identified was given an indi 
vidual intelligence test and a Rorschach. We set the 
criterion of giftedness at a Binet I.Q. of 140. Fol- 
lowing the administration of the Rorschach and an 
interview with the child, a conference was held with 
the parents and teachers. The purpose was to en 
courage as complete development as was_ possible 
through the cooperation of school and home. 
promising 
Ruth 


Strang has emphasized the need for early identi- 


Several articles describe 


techniques for guiding gifted children. 


recent 


fication of the gifted and for continuous help in 
meeting their problems. Some of the common 
problems are cited as well as some procedures 
which may be employed by counselors. The sig- 
nificance of the home is also stressed.”* 
Emphasis on teacher training.—Recently pub- 
lished articles stress the need for more adequate 


The 


qualifications of such teachers have been set 


preparation of teachers for the gifted. 


forth repeatedly, but little has been accomplished 
to develop such teachers.** G. W. Giddings of 
the 
states that the teacher is the one primarily re- 


General Electric Research Laboratories 
sponsible for the proper motivation and stimula- 
tion of gifted pupils. John Iloward, director of 
scientific personnel procurement of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, states that he prefers to select 
personnel from the classes of certain teachers 
who have been found to stimulate imagination 
and ‘‘ereative scientifie curiosity”’ in pupils. 
Often it is not the school from which the indi 
vidual graduates but the teacher he has had that 
is vitally important in the development of the 
eifted. The teacher of the gifted should have 
not only the general attributes of a good teacher, 
but he should also possess some of them in greater 
degree.*® 

As part of the Portland-Reed College P1 


rram 


R. Strang, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXI (October, 1952), 26-30. 


1P. Witty (editor), ‘The Gifted Child,’’ op. ¢ 
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(Ford Foundation) for the 
workshops was held during 1952-53 for the fac- 
ulties of the 


upon teacher training for participation in the en- 


two schools. The emphasis was 
riched program to be established in 1953-54.%° 
At the present time a few courses are being of- 
fered in colleges and universities to help teachers 
prepare for this work, a few workshops for teach- 
ers of the gifted are being set up, and some 
courses in educational psychology devote a little 
time to this problem. But such efforts are con- 
spicuously few. 

Conclusion.—Genetie studies of gifted chil- 
dren and related research have repeatedly shown 
that America is failing to utilize fully or is ac 
tually neglecting its greatest resource. The evi- 
dence has appeared in several forms. Surveys 
made during the past decade have revealed that 
gifted children are the most neglected of all 
groups in special education. Funds have some 
times been appropriated for the very slow or 
retarded pupil; seldom have they been made 
available for the gifted pupil. In the regular 
class of the elementary school as well as in the 
typical class of the secondary school, provision 
of stimulating, individually appropriate experi- 
ence for gifted students has rarely been made. 

The need for more adequate stimulation and 
the gifted 
school throughout college is also suggested by 
that some 


guidance of from the elementary 


many recent studies. It is true 
courageous schoolmen have attempted in recent 
years to care more adequately for the gifted 
A study of the literature on this topic 
published in 1951-53 


efforts to provide enrichment and to develop spe- 


pupil. 


reveals more frequent 


cial curricula for gifted pupils in the elemen- 

tary and the secondary school. Yet 

forts appear sporadic and, on the whole, are 

conspicuously inadequate. They constitute only 

a beginning in meeting a great need. 
5H. Ahrendt, Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIV 


1953), 285-287. 
6 Morris Meister, Science 


(April, 


Teacher, loc. cit. 


Let us fully acknowledge the inspiring work 
of some teachers and the tireless efforts of some 
leaders to convince teachers and parents of the 
significance of attempts to conserve human abil- 
ity and talent. Particularly effective has been 
the work of the leaders in the American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children 
wide interest in constructive endeavor on behalf 
of the gifted. 
workshops, and publications, the association and 
International 


who have stimulated 


Through researeh, conterences, 
other organizations such as the 
Council for Exceptional Children have brought 
the problem to the attention of administrators 
generally. Individual teachers 


and teachers 


throughout America have helped greatly by 
identifying gifted pupils in their classrooms and 
by enriching their experience. Some enterpris- 
ing teachers, too, have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of fostering the development of such pupils 
within the regular classroom. 

To a degree, then, these teachers are putting 
into practice a philosophy, widely proclaimed by 
American educators, which holds that education 
should be regarded as a process which seeks the 
maximum development of every boy and girl ae- 
cording to his unique nature and needs. It 1s 
clear that this goal, never completely achieved in 
our schools, is much more nearly attained for 
average and for slow-learning pupils than for 
the most able students upon whom the welfare 
and advancement of society depends to a large 
degree. Indeed, of all groups needing special 
educational provision in order to develop fully, 
the gifted group continues to be the most neg- 
lected. It 


condition depends in part upon more adequate 


is recognized that correction of this 


support of schools so as to provide skilled teach- 
ers, abundant and varied materials, and experi- 
ences to foster the full development of all pupils 
Yet it is possible at the present time for every 
administrator, supervisor, and teacher to do 
something within his own school system to care 


more adequately for the gifted. 


The War Against “Bonehead Grammar" 


EVERYONE who teaches English and a con 


siderable number of other people now know how 


few of our citizens can speak, write, read, and 
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long 


understand our native tongue. We have 


thrown away the census taker’s view of 


since 


literacy and must admit that, although most of 
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us are ‘‘literate,’’ few of us can communicate 


effectively with our fellows. As a teacher of 
English, I thoroughly enjoyed Leland Miles’ 
article which appeared in ScHOoL AND SOCIETY, 
March 7. I savored Miles’ comments not only 
because he expressed himself in such a lively 
manner, but out of a kind of fiendish glee: for, 
to paraphrase Vergil, we who suffer and labor 
in the English vineyard like to meet companions 
in our suffering. 

‘‘war on bone- 
is, however, very likely to be a 
I hate to do this to Mr. Miles, 
But we have 


The new Hanover program to 
head grammar’”’ 
mere popgun. 
for he sounds like a soul mate. 
used a similar attack on this problem at Hamp- 
ton Institute for more than a decade. We are 
still using it, and we have not routed the forces 
of illiteracy by any means. At Hampton we 
have a Communications Center; that is to say, 
we have brought together the language arts in a 
single department which is housed in its own 
building. We stress the interrelatedness of lis- 
tening, reading, speaking and writing, and the 
vital importance of language as our most im- 
portant tool in communication. By the use of 
periodicals, films, recordings, telecasts, and other 
audio-visual aids we augment the usual class- 
room activities so that the student is helped to 
see the relationship between language and his 
survival in the modern werld. Our view of edu- 
cation is that what the student learns should 
help him to improve the quality of his life. In 
all this, we are, of course, not unique among 
colleges, and I should be the last to claim that 
our success has been noteworthy, though it 
seems to me a far more effective program than 
I have witnessed anywhere else. 

As a part of this program we long ago worked 
out our strategy for a concerted attack on what 
Leland Miles calls ‘‘ bonehead grammar’”’ (though 
he recognizes that the problem of English com- 
petence involves far more than grammatical cor- 
rectness). The Hampton program is similar to 
the one recently adopted at Hanover: 

1. Each entering freshman is given an Eng- 
lish placement test (usually The American Coun- 
ceil on Edueation Cooperative English Test). 
Students who do not achieve a satisfactory level 
on this test are sectioned in remedial English 
classes where no academic credit is given for a 
three-hour class. 
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2. As a matter of general faculty policy, stu- 


‘ ‘ 
dents are expected to use good English, and any 


teacher may request that any student whose 
English is a disgrace be required to take re- 
medial English. 

3. An English competence test in speech and 
writing (we call it an English proficiency test) 
Stu- 
dents may take the test in their junior year and, 
if they fail, may repeat the test ad tnfinitum. 
(The test is administered three times during the 
academic year. ) 

Mr. Miles feels that item 3 
courageous stand’”’ ‘‘which puts Hanover in the 
forefront of the national battle against bad 
Perhaps so. But I feel his enthu- 
Ile has mentioned two pos- 


is required of all students for graduation. 


is ‘‘an especially 


grammar,’’ 


slasm 18 excessive. 
sible criticisms of the program at Hanover. | 
should like to concur on these and add a few 
more of my own. The standardized test does 
not, as Mr. Miles admits, directly measure writ- 
At Hampton we require 
a written composition on an assigned subject. 
Sut my main criticism of this program is that 
it cannot be successful because it comes much 
too late in the student’s language experience. A 
college student has rather fixed language habits, 
and though his knowledge of style and form can 
be considerably refined in college, his grasp of 
the fundamentals of grammatical structure, of 
or syntax does not, in my experience, 
measurably improve. The reason for this is that 
he has for many years built up patterns of writ- 
ing and speaking which are thoroughly ingrained 
by the time he is 17. If he has acquired good 
habits, or if he has better than average intelli- 
gence, he can profit considerably by his college 
classes in English. If he has not acquired good 
habits in using fundamentals, and if he is not of 
I can 


ing ability in English. 


spelling 


Dy» 


superior mentality, his goose is cooked. 
matech—indeed I can outdo—Leland Miles in ex- 
amples of wretched grammar and usage: Such 
gems of illiteracy as ‘‘religious sex’’; ‘fon the 
hole’’ (for ‘‘on the whole’’), ‘‘I sort an out- 
let’’; “‘Go to the ant, thou slugger’’; ‘‘He was 
my idle’’; ‘‘ Writing themes is mere grudgery’’; 
‘*T enjoyed Dryden’s Anus Mirabilis’’; ‘‘The 
And 
far from expecting the correct spelling of ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan’ for the 
shining day when we can teach our students the 
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Rockettes were stripendous’’; and so on. 


’ and ‘‘Renaissance,’’ we look 





2D ¢¢€ 


sides too,’’ or 


correct use of ‘‘its,’’ ‘‘it is, 
that subjects agree with verbs. 

When I say that one of the requirements for 
admission to a college should be the ability to 
read and write and that the college can do very 
little with illiterates in the freshman class, many 
may object. They will feel that the English 
teacher is saying, in effect, that he cannot teach 
English. Not at all. Our experience at Hamp- 
ton shows that a student may go into remedial 
He will be drilled 
He will write 


English for a year or more. 
by a highly competent instructor. 
innumerable papers on which his instructor will 
not fail to point out every error. What happens 
to the ‘‘remedial’’ pupils? Our records show 
that the great majority—perhaps 90 per cent 

are dropped for poor scholarship before they 
reach the junior year! To what end, then, has 
the student spent a year or more of his life in col- 
lege consuming large sums of his parent’s hard- 
earned money? Those ‘‘remedial’’ students who 
are not dropped by the college remain to take the 
proficiency examination. They invariably fail 
repeatedly until members of the English depart- 
ment, cajoled and pleaded with by parents, or 
persuaded by college officials, allow the illiterates 
to pass so that they can graduate and spare us 
the further ordeal of reading their garbled Eng- 


lish. The result is that incompetents are in- 
vested with college degrees and illiterates dis- 
gorged on a society that can ill afford them. 

At Hampton we have now decided to press 
for more selective admission of students, and we 
look for the day when remediai English (we 
call it ‘‘irremedial English’’) will be abolished. 
We have decided, too, to exempt from the Eng- 
lish Proficiency Test students who earn B’s or 
A’s in freshman composition, for they invariably 
pass it anyway. 

Ilow, then, can this problem be met? 
problem of such commanding importance that it 
If our college 


It is a 


must not be left to the colleges. 
graduates cannot communicate with their fel- 
lows, what of the rest of the population? The 
imagination is staggered by the dangers we face 
in a highly industrialized society like our own. 
It is high time the legislatures and school boards 
of the nation provided the money and personnel 
necessary for the effective teaching of English 
in the elementary and secondary schools. Le- 
land Miles and the teachers at Hampton will 
gladly turn over our program to the lower schools 
where it has a chance of success. 


CHARLES IH. Nicnons 
IIampton Institute (Va.) 


Bestor's Superficial Analogies 


WuHiLe I AM FAMILIAR with some of Arthur E. 
‘anti-intellectual- 
teacher-education 


‘ 


Bestor’s attacks on alleged 
ism’’ in the 
departments, I did not expect him to undermine 
the credibility of his own argument by such 


schools and in 


superficial analogies as appear in one paragraph 
of his article, ‘‘On the Education and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers,’’ in ScHOoOL AND Society for 
September 19. He compared the teacher’s 
‘*knowledge and skill in pedagogy’’ to the doc- 
tor’s adeptness in ‘‘bedside manner.’’ To the 
doctor’s ‘‘knowledge of medicine’’ he equated 
the teacher’s ‘‘knowledge of the subject he is 


” 


teaching. This latter comparison might seem 
nearer to the truth if he referred to the doctor’s 
‘‘knowledge of medicines’’ (with an s on the end, 
meaning pharmacology and materia medica), and 
that revised version, though still of very dubious 
equivalence, would show that there is a lot to 
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education for a profession beside the content of 
medication and a bedside manner, or beside the 
content of instruction and the objectionably nar- 
row role which Dr. Bestor assigns to pedagogy. 

Actually the various professions differ suffi- 
ciently to make analogies between the elements 
of their educational preparation quite hazardous 
if carried beyond the generalization that it con- 
sists of a good general education, a more extended 
treatment of some disciplines especially utilized 
in this profession, and further development and 
applications of knowledge and training of skills 
which are so distinctly professional as to be re- 
sponsibilities of the professional school or depart- 
ment concerned. Even if the phrase ‘‘ knowledge 
of medicine’’ is given the broader meaning which 
Dr. Bestor presumably intended, the analogy 
hardly fits his purpose, for such knowledge is 
regularly taught by the medical school (though 
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resting upon basic nonprofessional studies), 
whereas | take it that Dr. Bestor would not, by 
analogy, entrust the teacher’s knowledge of sub- 
ject matter to the professional department of 
teacher education. 

If some teachers have inadequate preparation 
in general studies and in the subjects they teach, 
and if the department of pedagogy (like other 
departments) may have some superfluities and 
duplications which should be pruned away, the 
remedy is in friendly recognition of each other’s 
role by both the academic and the professional 
departments—in¢luding in this case a recogni- 
tion of the varying amounts of subject matter 
which are needed and practical for different de- 


grees of specialization and different grade levels 


The “Education” of 


Since I repuieD' to one article by Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr., | prefer to leave it to others to con- 
tinue his education, which he seems to wish to 
carry on in public. By comparing some of his 
earlier term -papers with the one appearing in 
the September 19th issue of ScHOOL AND SOcIETy, 
“On the Education and Certification of Teach- 
ers,’’ progress to date can be noted: (1) Name- 
reduced. (2) Co-operation 


calling—somewhat 


improved. (3) Comprehension of 
(4) Doeu- 


further improvement possible. 


slightly 
educational concepts little change. 
mentation 

The last point should perhaps itself be docu 
mented. Bestor uses the dictionary (whatever 
its merits) as his primary source for his delinea- 
tion of the meaning of ‘‘Pedagogy,’’ which by 
some strange mental process he misinterprets as 
being analogous to the ‘‘bedside manner’’ of the 
physician. He then disturbed 
about the use of the term For 
departments or colleges of education, 


1‘*Professional Edueation and the Disciplines: An 
Open Letter to Professor Bestor,’’ The Scientific Monthly, 
Ill (March, 1953), 149-152 


becomes much 


ce 


Edueation.’’ 


ae 


example : 


teaching to be done. Dr. Bestor’s pro- 
posal for extending teachers’ subject-matter mas- 
tery on the graduate level may very likely re- 
ceive less opposition from the educationists than 
the 


more specialized research aims would not apply 


other graduate departments, whose 


from 


to such students. The proposal’s two most 
dubious features are the labeling of the result- 
ing degrees as Master and Doctor of Education, 
and the backward step in the title Dr. 


vives to the proposed Faculty of Teacher Train- 


sestor 
ing—for surely that type of advanced education 
would not fit the narrower concept of professional 
preparation implied by the term ‘‘training.’’ 

Georce W. Hopakins 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. 


‘‘misuse and misapplication of 
.. “What ealls itself a 
Department or College of Education, is properly 


so-called,’’ . 


the word education,’’ 


speaking only a department of Pedagogy,’’.. . 
‘faulty terminology’’ ... ‘‘Every department 
in it [the university| is a department of educa- 
tion in the legitimate sense of that word’’. . 

‘It has no right whatsoever to abbreviate its 
name to Department of Education.”’ 

Gestor’s semantic difficulties, and perhaps 
those of some of his readers, might have been 
easily resolved if he had not failed to include 
from his same source the definition of ‘* Educa- 
tion,’’ which reads as follows (Definition No. 5, 
Webster’s 1938 edition) : 

‘* Education: A science, dealing with the prin- 
ciples and practice of teaching and learning in 
eeneral or in special subjects; the study of the 
physical, psychological, sociological, and other 
facts and laws involved in education as a profes- 
sion, as, a department of education.’’ 

Wm. CrarKk Trow 


University of Michigan 


The Twilight of a Segregated School System 


THE REARGUMENT of the racial segregation question 
in education which was to have taken place before the 
U. S. Supreme Court on October 12 has been post- 
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poned until December 7. Governor Earl Warren of 
California has been appointed chief justice to replace 


the late Mr. Justice Vinson. It is, accordingly, ap- 
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propriate to review at this time the recent develop- 
ments affecting one of the most controversial problems 
in American edueation, one which has also served as 
a focal point of considerable anti-American sentiment 
abroad. 

On the positive side, the past summer marked the 
abolition of segregation in the kindergertens, Grades 
I-III, and the high 
the integration of Grad 
September, 1954. 
the Phoenix school boards reverses a popular vote of 
Richmond, Va., has 
the example of Roanoke, Newport News, and Lynch- 
The 


chools of Phoenix, Ariz., with 


IV-VIII 


Significantly, these decisions by 


recomme nded for 


a quarter-century ‘ago. followed 
burg in appointing a Negro to its school board. 
Department of Defense has ordered the discontinuance 
by the fall of 1955 of segregation in state-operated 
There was no racial 
Miami 
Beach, Fla., the first such meeting in the south sinee 
1929. 

There are other straws in the wind. The Seeretary 
of the Navy has undertaken steps to abolish all re 


schools on military reservations. 


segregation at the reeent NEA convention at 


maining forms of segregation in his department. 
Separate churches in the Catholie diocese of Raleigh, 
N. Car., became a thing of the past on June 19 by 
Bishop Waters’ The NAACP, several days 


later, abandoned its policy in 


decree. 
“separate but equal” 
favor of complete integration in educational matters. 

In spite of such adverse incidents as the necessity 
for Negro students to resort to the courts to obtain 
admission to the University of Alabama, it can confi 
dently be stated that the trend of national 


seems to be toward a nonsegregated school system. 


opinion 


From every standpoint—ethieal, religious, social, 
economie, political—it is difficult to defend the prae- 
tice of keeping the Negroes (and other minorities) 
in separate schools. True, some states have promised 
trouble should the Supreme Court decide in favor of 
integration, but this should not deter the formation 
of a new national policy. 

There may be some debatable points in the admin 
educational system, It 


istration of an integrated 


would seem that the considerations of fairmindedness 


and humaneness—yes, even expedieney—would decree 
the end of a practice that has plagued American edu 
Let it be hoped that the 


in its 


cation for nearly a century. 
Supreme Court will be able to judge the issue 


true light —W.W.B. 


GRANT TO AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 
THe American L 
grant of $100,000 from the Fund for Adult Edueation 
“stimulating the 


brary Association has accepted a 


for the purpose of initiation and de- 
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and 
” it 
was announced by David H. Clift, ALA executive see 


adult adult 


young adult community groups through libraries 


velopment ol education services to 


retary, at ALA headquarters in Chicago. 

The aid to individual libraries will be in the form 
if sub-grants to the libraries from the original grant 
ALA, 
son, associate executive secretary, who will direct the 


Office of 


made to according to Mrs. Grace T. Steven- 
project under administration of the ALA’s 
Adult Education. 

The grants will be made on the basis of competition 
open to all libraries which were invited to present 
plans of adult education programs for consideration, 
The ALA Adult Edueation Board will establish the 
policies under which the selection will be made and 
has set forth criteria for the plans. Announcement of 


awards will be made not later than December 1. 


CANADIAN-UNITED STATES COM- 
MITTEE STUDY OF COMMON 
VALUES 


A prOoJEcT to identify and appraise the values 
which are common to the people of Canada and the 
United States has been announced by the co-chairmen 
of the Canada 


United States Committee on Eduea- 


tion, Charles E. Phillips of the Ontario College of 


Edueation and James B. Edmonson, dean emeritus 
of the College of Education, University of Michigan. 
The project is made possible by a grant of $10,000 
to the American Council on Education by the Fund 
for the 
rector of the project will be Dennis H. Wrong, who 
until recently has been re istant at the In 
stitute for Advanced Study (VPrineeton, N. J.). 


It is expected that the study, which will be devel- 


Advancement of Education. Research di 


earch a 


oped over the next several months by the research 
director working in close co-operation with the eo 


United States 


chairmen and members of the Canada 
] 


Committee, will result in a report which will have 
broad implications for the improvement of curricular 
materials including textbooks for the schools and col 
leges of each country. 

The committee, organized in 1944 on the initiative 
of the 
tative body of 20 educators who are eoncerned with 


the educational 


American Couneil on Education, is a consul 


relations of the two nations which 


the committee unofticially represents. The com 


fanada by the Canadian Eduea 


isored in ¢ Lion 


on In co-operation with the Canadian Teach 


leration and the National Conference of Cana- 


United State by the 


dian Universiti and in the 


American Council on Edueation. 
The 
te xthook used W he hich 


, y ' 
the United Sta 


’ 
committee onsored an analysis of | 


chools of Ca 


istory 


nada and 


published in 1947 under 
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the title “A Study of National History Textbooks 
Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States.” 
It has co-operated with numerous organizations in 
both countries in the sponsorship of international 
summer workshops for teachers, teacher-exchange 
activities, pupil correspondence, exchange of educa- 
tional broadcasts and films, arrangements for speak- 
ers, and other related matters. 

Members of the committee, in addition to the co- 
chairmen, inelude: 

Canadian Group: ¥. K. Stewart, executive secre- 
tary, Educational Toronto 
(Ont.); B. O. Fliteau, deputy minister of education, 
Province of Quebec; A. R. McCallum, deputy min- 
ister of education for Saskatchewan; C. C. Goldring, 


Canadian Association, 


president, Canadian Education Association, and di- 
rector of Education, Toronto; G. G. Campbell, prin- 
cipal, Sydney (N. 8.) Academy; Myrtle E. Conway, 
Winnipeg (Man.); 
and supervisor of 
System; Abbé Arthur Maheux, archivist, Laval Uni- 
versity (Que.); and N. A. M. MeKenzie, president, 
University of British Columbia (Vancouver, B. C.). 

United States Group: J. W. Brouillette, director of 
general extension, Louisiana State University; Alfred 


Florence Dunlop, psychologist 
special classes, Ottawa School 


L. Burt, professor of history, University of Minne- 
sota; Kdgar Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, Washington, 
D. C.; Ernest Horn, professor and director of the 
elementary school, State University of Iowa; Erling 
M. Hunt, professor of history, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; May Hall James, chairman, 
American American Women’s 
Committee, New Haven, Conn.; Kenneth Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of schools, Denver (Colo.); Howard 


Section, Canadian 


I. Wilson, exeeutive associate, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York City; and Arthur 
S. Adams, president, American Council on Education. 


THE GERMAN SOCIETY FOR 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


AT A WORK CONFERENCE held at Marburg, Germany, 
from June 12-14, 1953, called by the German Com- 
mittee on American Studies, there was formally or- 
ganized the German Society of American Studies, 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Amerika Studien, under 
the sponsorship of the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Education Branch of HICOG (United States High 
Commissioner for Germany). Thirty-five university 
professors were in attendance as well as representa- 
tives of the West German Directors’ Conference, the 
Federal Ministry of Interior, the German Research 


Foundation, some visiting American and Norwegian 
professors, and the representatives of the HICOG. 
The organization concluded that the importance of 
the United States both in the political and cultural 
realms warrants greater emphasis in the study of its 
history, polities, economy, literature, science, and 


The constitution of the 
society states one of its purposes as “the fostering of 
American studies in German, with the end view that 
this will promote better cultural and academic rela- 
tions between Germany and the United States.” The 
society, in addition to promoting American studies, 
hopes to publish a yearbook and possibly a quarterly 


technology than ever before. 


journal in the near future. 


TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


A RECENT stuDY by the New York State Teachers 
Association reveals that between 1941 and 1949 the 
cost of living index consistently increased faster than 
the average salary of teachers outside of New York 
City. However, since 1949 the reverse has been true, 
and over the entire period, 1939-53, the average teach- 
er’s salary has shown a greater increase than the cost 
of living index. 

From 1947 to 1951, the average teacher’s salary in- 
creased nearly 35 per cent while the consumer's price 
index inereased 18 per cent. Between 1951 and 1953 
the median teacher’s salary increased 18 per cent while 
consumer’s price index went up only six per cent. 
During the period 1947-53 the average teacher’s sal- 
ary rose nearly 58 per cent. The cost of living went 
up less than 26 per cent. 

Teachers’ salaries have not increased as rapidly as 
income payments to individuals since 1939. The real 
income of teachers, in terms of 1939 purchasing power 
after taxes, has been reduced. This means lower liv- 
ing standards. On the other hand, income payments 
to individuals have increased so much more than the 
cost of living index and taxes that living standards, 
in general, have improved since 1939. 

Between 1939 and 1946 wage rates nearly doubled 
while teachers’ salaries increased by less than 20 per 
cent. Since 1946 the trend has reversed, and average 
weekly factory wages have risen about 43 per cent as 
compared with an increase of 84 per cent in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Despite the change in trend, teathers’ salaries cur- 
rently lag far behind their 1939 status relative to 
factory wages. Whereas, since 1939, average factory 
wages have gone up by 173 per cent, average teachers’ 
salaries are up only 119 per cent. 
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Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Sister M. Francis Raphael appointed president, Col 
lege of the Holy Names (Oakland, Calif.). 


Erich A. Walter, dean of students, University of 


Michigan, appointed assistant to the president. 


Walter B. Rea, dean of men, named acting dean of 


students. 


Francis K. Ballaine appointed dean, Adelphia Col 
lege (Garden City, N. Y.). 


Faculty appointments at Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia include: dean of women, 
Isabelle Lawrence Gonon; and assistant professors, 
Caroline Browne (history), Luke M. Smith (sociol 


ogy), and Mrs. L. Alvarez (psychology). 


Richard W. Ivers, director of admissions, Lowell 
(Mass.) Technological Institute, advanced to deanship 
Arthur F. 


assistant, named assistant director of admissions. 


of students. Haley, Jr., senior library 


Kenneth T. Skelton, teacher of social studies, Briar 
(Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), ap 


pointed academic dean. 


elif Junior College 


Simeon L. Guterman, professor of history, State 
Teachers College (Kast Stroudsburg, Pa.), appointed 
acting dean and professor of history, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Yeshiva University (New York 33). 


The Reverend Brother Joseph J. Enright, principal, 
Cantwell High School, Montebello (Calif.), appointed 
registrar, Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.), sue- 
ceeding John J. Klins, who was named assistant dean 


of freshmen and director of admissions. 


Doyle M. Bortner and Thomas J. Brown appointed 
respectively divisional chairman of education and 
graduate studies and assistant professor of education, 
Hofstra College (Iempstead, N. Y.). 


Among appointments at Mississippi State College 


for Women (Columbus) are the following: Asa M. 


Ruyle, professor of edueation and 


student teaching; William H. Mikesell, professor of 


supervisor of 


psychology, succeeding Eula P. Egan; and Evelyn 


Ellis, associate professor of social studies. 


Ralph J. Bunche, director, Department of Trustee 


ship, United Nations, named visiting lecturer in inter 
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national administration, School of Business and Pub- 
lie Administration, Cornell University. 


Arnold Tustin, British engineer and head, depart 
ment of electrical engineering, University of Birming 
ham, England, appointed to the: Webster Chair of 
Electrical Engineering as visiting professor, Massa 


chusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge). 


Among appointments at Wittenberg College (Spring- 
field, Ohio) are: 
tler Ermarth (history), the Reverend Karl H. Hertz 


associate professors, Margaret Sit 


(sociology), Robert O. Moore (modern languages) ; 
5; Minnie Cate Morrell (Eng- 


David 


and assistant professor 
lish) and the 


Faculty members recently pre 


Reverend Belgum (religion). 
ymoted include: to asso 
ciate professorships, Elmo C. Jurkat (fine arts) and 
John N. Stauffer (psychology); and to assistant pro 
fessorships, Georgia MacPherson (Freneh and Kng 


lish) and k. James Brownson (fine arts). 


John A. Pettit and David Joravsky appointed respec- 
tively assistant professor of modern languages and 
instructor in history and political science, Marietta 
(Ohio) College. 


Jane L. Rees and Edna R. Sostman appointed assist 
ant professors of home economics, New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University. 
assistant professor of 


Charles O. Merritt named 


education, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 


John A. 


cultural 


Tagliabue named assistant 
Bates College 
succeeding Roy P. Fairfield, recipient of a Fulbright 


professor ot 


heritage, (Lewiston, Maine), 


scholarship to teach at Athens College, Greece, in 1954. 


Ruth Hughes Mattila advanced to assistant protes 


sorship of edueation, Grinnell (Iowa) College. 


William E. Lloyd, director, school-community rela 
tions, Richmond (Va.) Publie Schools, named director 
of special services, Ameriean Association of School 


Administrators. 


Howard E. Wilson, executive associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, appointed see- 
Policies elfeetive 


retary, Hdueational Commission, 


November 1. 


George Kerry Smith, director, Reports and Publica 


tions Division, U. 5. Office of Education, appointed 
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executive secretary, Association for Higher Education, 


the National Kdueation Association, succeeding 


Francis H. Horn, 
Alfred D. Simpson, professor of education, Harvard 


University, and trustee, the Society for the Advance- 


ment of Edueation, and Lester Nelson, retired prin- 


¢ 
t 
cipal, Se: le 2 «N. Y.) High 
India as consultants to the country’s Ministry of Edu- 


School, both serving in 


eution, 


tant commissioner and eco 
York State Edueation De 
t, appointed director of a program to mitigate 


Puerto 


J. Cayce Morrison, ass 
ordinator of research, New 
partine: 
teaching Riean children in 


the problems of 
New York City’s publie schools, 


associate dean and 
College of Arts 
Jay B. Nash 


chairman, department of 


Palmer H. Graham retired as 
mathematies, and 


York 


after 23 


professor of 


Sciences, New University. also 


retired 


physical education, health, and recreation, School of 


years as 


Iedueation. 


Faculty members retiring with emeritus rank from 
the University of Chicago include: Professors William 
Hf. Spencer (business), Clarence E. Parmenter (Ro 


Jakob A. O. 


Pierce (history), and Associate Professors Frank H. 


mance languages), Larsen and Bessie L. 
O'Hara (English) and Wolfgang Liepe (Germanie 


lanvuages), 


Coming Events 


The American Assembly, founded at Columbia Uni- 


versity, will convene as a national conference, Novem- 
ber 5-8, to diseuss “Keonomie Security for Americans: 


a Survey of the Past Half Century, 1900-1953.” 


Newcomb College (New Orleans, La.) will sponsor 
a national conference at Tulane University, November 
5-6, to investigate whether a college program for 
women should “be diversified to meet the peculiar 


needs of women.” 


The October 
30-31 session at Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), highlighting the social and economical 
development of the electrical manufacturing industry. 


Industrial Council will present its 


Rensselaer Polytechnie 


Allen Zang, specialist in marine engineering on leave 
of absence from the American Bureau of Shipping, 
will represent ScuooL AND Society at the two-day 


meeting. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Johnson, 86, professor emeritus of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, October 3. 
Dr. Johnson, who was born in Norra Rérum, Sweden, 
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had served as teacher (1889-91, 1893-94), Minnesota 
secondary schools; superintendent of city schools 
(1891-93. 1894-1905), Minneapolis (Minn.); head, 
department of history (1895-99), Minnesota State 
(Moorhead); head, 
Normal School 


Hl.); and professor of history 


Normal Sehool department of 
(Charles- 


(1906-33), 


history (1899-1906), State 
ton, 


leachers Colleze, 


Wainwright Donald Blake, 59, associate professor 
of psychology, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), 


October 3. 


The Reverend John D. Roche, C.M., 50, professor 
of religion, St. John’s University (Brooklyn 6), Octo- 


ber 4, 


John Madison Labberton, 60, professor of marine 
engineering, College of Engineering, New York Uni- 


ver sity, October 6. 


The Legacy of Persia. Pp. 
Oxford University Press, 114 


1953. $5.50. 


ARBERRY, A. J. (Editor). 
xvi+ 421. Illustrated. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 

e 

BARRETT, EDWARD W. Truth Is Our Weapon. Pp. 
xviii +355. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
10, 1953. $4.00. 

e e 

BURGESS, ERNEST W., AND HARVEY J. LOCKE. 
The Family from Institution to Companionship.  See- 
ond Edition. Pp. xiv+729. 33 Graphs, Charts, and 
Maps. American Book Company, New York 3. 1953. 
$5.75. 

e 
MARCHETTE. Ben Jonson of Westminster. 
P, Dutton & Company, New York 10, 


CHUTE, 
Pp. 380. KE. 
1953. $5.00. 

General Education and 

286. B. Herder Book 

1953. 


CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM F. 
The Liberal College. Pp. XVili 4 
Company, 15 & 17 8. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
$4.00. 

° 

DONNELLY, WALTER, WILFRED B. SHAW, AND 
RUTH W.‘GJELSNESS (Editors). The University 
of Michigan: An Encyclopedic Survey. In Nine Parts, 
Part VII. Pp. 1161-1367. Illustrated. University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1953. $2.00. 


FRANK, MARY Y LAWRENCE K. Cémo Ayudar a 
su Hijo Escolar. Pp, 302. Editorial Kapelusz, Mo- 
reno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1953. 


s of International Affairs. Pp. vi+ 131.  Car- 
Endowment for International Peace, United Na- 
1953. 


Ne pie 
tions Plaza, 46th Street, New York 17. 
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‘‘TInternational Yearbook of Education 1952.’’ Unesco 
Publication No. 145. Pp. 328. Uneseo, Avenue Kléber 
19, Paris 16¢. 1953. Frances 8.00. 

e 

MARTS, ARNAUD C. Philanthropy’s Role in Civiliza 
tion: Its Contribution to Human Freedom. rp, XV14 
206. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $3.00. 

e 

MORRIS, RICHARD B. (Editor). Encyclopedia of 
American History. Pp. xv+776.  Witk Maps and 
Charts. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1953, 
$6.00, 

e 

MORTON, JOHN R. University Extension in the United 
States: A Study by the National University Extension 
Association. Pp. x+144. University of Alabama 
Press, University, Ala. 1953. $2.25, eloth; $1.00, 
paper. 

© 

MYER, WALTER E. Thoughts Along the Way: Guide 
posts to Successful Living for Youth. . eos The 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund, NEA, 12 16th 
Street, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 

a 

‘‘Primary Teacher Training.’’ Second part. Unesco 
Publication No. 149. Pp. 68, Franes 3.00. ‘‘ Primary 
Teachers’ Salaries.’’ Unesco Publication No, 147. 
Pp. 325. Franes 7.00. XVIth Conference on Public 
Education Convened by Unesco and I. B. E. Geneva, 
1953. Unesco, Avenue Kléber 19, Paris 16¢, 1953. 

e 

RAVERA, ALFREDO. Apreciacién de los Resultados 
de la Accién Educativa. Pp. 181. Editorial Kape 
lusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1953. 

e 

RISLEY, JAMES H. How It Grew: A History of the 
Pueblo Public Schools. Pp. xiv + 335. Illustrated. 
University of Denver Press, Denver 10, Colo. 1953. 
$5.00. 

e ss 

SCHNEIDER, FRIEDRICH. LFinfiihring in die Erzie 
hungswissenschaft: mit besonderer Be ricksichtigung 
der Lehre vom Erziehen und Unterrichten. ED. 427. 
Verlag Styria. Schonaugiisse 64, Graz, Austria, 1953, 
Marks 79.50. 

© 

STEVENS, DAVID H. The Changing Humanities: An 
Appraisal of Old Values and New Uses. Pp. xiv + 272. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1953. $4.00. 

* 

ZIMMERN, SIR ALFRED. The American Road to 
World Peace. Pp. 287. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York 10. 1953. $4.00. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College 


Sem, 
Secondary ry ' ‘a 


Elementary 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 


full at the beginning of the term. 

The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request, 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC, 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve mon 3 of operation. 





educators are now contributing 
toward CREF unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 
dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








October 17, 1953 
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Widely Prasad RONALD Books 











MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 


The Teacher's Part in School Administration 
Edwin John Brown, University of Santa Clara 


AN UP-TO-DATE textbook and practical 
guide to the administrative side of class- 
room work. Covers the subject in terms of 
contributions to pupil growth, an operating 
plan to insure attention to administrative 
details, and the personal and professional 


growth of the teacher as an administrator. 
Stresses the results achieved by developing 
democratic school citizenship in pupils. “Jt 
is a thoroughly teachable, up-to-date treat- 
ment of the subject.’—James A. Lang- 
ford, University of Nevada. 424 pages. $4 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING READING 


Irving H. Anderson, University of Michigan; and 
Walter F. Dearborn, Lesley College; Emeritus, Harvard University 


THIS UNIQUE volume fully summarizes 
recent psychological research on reading 
rea‘jiness, eye movements, word perception, 
and other elements in the reading process. 
It directly relates these findings to class- 
room procedure, providing a firm grasp of 


both the “how” and “why” of methods used 
in teaching children to read. “The authors 
have produced an excellent fundamental 
work in the field.””,—Miles A. Tinker, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 44 ills., 12 tables, 
382 pages. $4.75 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Wendeli W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers College 


A BALANCED, comprehensive account of 
adolescent development covering the physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual, moral, and 
social aspects of growth. Written from the 
genetic viewpoint, the book maintains 
throughout a concept of the unity and in- 


tegrity of the developing individual. In- 
corporates results of recent clinical studies 
“A fine text, well-organized, conscientiously 
developed, and very  readable.’”—Denis 
Baron, State University of New York. 93 
uls., 45 tables, 557 pages. $5 


DEAF CHILDREN IN A HEARING WORLD 


Their Education and Adjustment 
Miriam Forster Fiedler, Clarke School for the Deaf; Smith College 


GIVES TEACHERS of hard-of-hearing 
children definite suggestions for helping the 
hearing-handicapped child to help himself. 
The record of a research program at 
Vassar College, the book shows the results 
of educating and training deaf and partially 


deaf children in association with normal- 
hearing boys and girls. “Should be required 
reading for educators, school administra- 
tors, psychologists, and parents . . .’—-The 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
15 ills., 320 pages $5 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC EDUCATION 


Russel N. Squire, George Pepperdine College 


A COMPACT, one-volume book for all 
concerned with the music education of to- 
day’s youth. Carefully examines each musi- 
cal level, from kindergarten to college, and 
analyzes the psychological, historical, philo- 
sophical, and sociological aspects of music 


in present-day society. Foreword by Karl 
W. Gehrkens. “A thought-provoking, and 
challenging book. ... It should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in the en- 
richment of education and life itself.” 
The School Review. 


Order your books from 











THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. [5 East 26th Street. New York 10, N.Y. 
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